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shows the same North Atlantic information on a smaller scale, is reproduced in Chapter vi.
A printed world-map of 1506 was drawn by Giovanni Matteo Contarini, an Italian, and engraved at Florence. A copy was acquired and reproduced in facsimile by the British Museum in 1924. It has the northwestern regions drawn somewhat after the Portuguese style, but very roughly and with only two names inserted. It makes Greenland continuous with Labrador by carrying a mainland across Davis Strait. It then continues the North American coast westwards and makes it part of the continent of Asia. The Spanish West Indies are shown half-way across the ocean between Europe and Cathay, and Cipango is drawn not far to the west of Cuba. The map was out-of-date in the year of its production and is valueless as evidence of English voyages. Its most useful purpose is to serve as an excellent illustration of John Cabot's ideas in 1497, as described in the letters of Pasqualigo and Soncino.1
The world-map of Johann Ruysch, 1507-8, is more interesting, not for its general design, which is similar to that described above, but on account of certain inscriptions which appear on it. It was engraved in 1508 and published as one of the plates in the edition of Ptolemy issued at Rome in that year and edited by Marcus Beneventanus.2 According to the following statement by Beneventanus, Ruysch had sailed in person in one of the English expeditions from Bristol: "Johannes Ruysch indeed, a German, in my opinion the most skilful of geographers and the most diligent in depicting the world, whose knowledge we have used in the present work, has said that he has sailed from the southern part of England, and so far that he reached the parallel of 53 degrees from the equator towards the pole, and navigated on that parallel to the shores of the east [i.e. of Asia] by a hidden gulf,3 and discovered many islands of which we shall provide the description below ". To identify this voyage of Ruysch is an insoluble problem. At first sight it agrees very well with the expeditions of John Cabot, either in 1497 or 1498, especially if we allow that Cabot placed the latitude of his landfall some degrees too high. But on
1  A Map of the World designed by Gio. Matteo Contarini, London, 1924. The relevant part is reproduced earlier in this volume.
2  A. E. Nordenskiold, Foe-Simile Atlas, Stockholm, 1889, p. 63, says the Ruysch map is sometimes found in the Ptolemy of 1507, but must have been inserted after publication.
3  The Latin is per angulum noctis, which, if literally translated, yields no sensible meaning. I suggest the above translation as the figurative meaning that is intended. Gf. Winship, Cabot Bibliography, p. 91, and Harrisse, Disc. ofN. America, p. 451.